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now =‘ The Origins of the World War’ 


ars it The following article, by a member of the research 
ecting staff, was written by way of reviewing Professor Sidney 
Tue 3B. Fay’s work on “The Origins of the World War’ 
ologut (Macmillan Company, 1928, $9.00. 2 volumes). On ac- 
count of the importance of this historical work and the 
t thal exceptional length of the review we publish it as a special 
At his article in preference to holding it for the next book review 
to number of this EbpirTor. 
ae will 
ralidel@ One of the most widely—and most acrimoniously—dis- 
insu-g cussed subjects during recent years has been “war guilt,” 
ice th =r “war responsibility,” as Professor Fay prefers to call 
-houxg it. A vast amount of literature on the subject has ap- 
uildingg peared: government documents of various types, memoirs, 
old ag accusations, defensive statements and factual analyses. 
or In these two volumes Dr. Fay, who is professor of modern 
secur, European history in Smith College, presents an analysis 
ally t@of the causes of the war which is remarkable for its 
worke™ clear, scholarly treatment and for the unusual degree of 
ink ing Objectivity which he has attained in so controversial a 
s of subject. 
vin fin The discussion of “war responsibility” has, as Professor 
Fay points out, passed through three phases. At first the 
“guilt” was fixed, in Entente countries, on certain indi- 
viduals: the Kaiser, the Pan-Germanists and the Austrian 
and German militarists. After the publication of more 
-jdea if Complete documents showed that this theory was untenable, 
condu§ “revisionist” writers tended to fix all the blame on Entente 
interes leaders—Izvolski, Poincaré, Sazonov and “even upon Sir 
genet Edward Grey.” Gradually it was realized that all the 
e publi powers were more or less responsible, and historians began 
actricity§ to accept “the truer explanation that the war was caused 
Sciet{ by the system of international anarchy involved in alliances, 
> ownt'§ afmaments and secret diplomacy.” But, since “the ‘sys- 
ese SH tem’ was worked by individuals,” Professor Fay concludes 
e glant™ that in the future it will be the historian’s task to explain 
-concetg “the political, economic and psychological motives which 
- poveri§ caused these individuals to act as they did.” The work 
raining of the revisionist historians is based on the collections of 
dividing] documents issued by the new governments of Austria, 
ive labo Germany and Russia, on the volumes of British docu- 
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state 


gs mom Ments issued more recently and on the flood of memoirs 
ealth a and other personal statements issued by leaders in differ- 
|] store] ent countries. The reliability of the Austrian, Russian 
heritage? ad German documents is proved by the way they fit into 


a De picture and by the fact that the socialist editors tried 
; nating place the responsibility on their own governments. 
lstorians may be sure that “none of these editors have 
tonsciously suppressed documents which would incriminate 


their former rulers, or have concocted material which 
would exculpate them.” That is to say, the documents 
are credited by internal evidence. 

It is possible to treat in detail and “somewhat defini- 
tively” the immediate causes of the World War in a single 
volume. But a really adequate treatment of the under- 
lying causes would require the writing of the whole diplo- 
matic history of Europe since 1789, detailed technical 
study of the naval and military forces of the different 
countries, full discussion of the problems of militarism, 
nationalism and imperialism, and the influence of the press 
on government action. The system of secret alliances was, 
according to Professor Fay, the “greatest single under- 
lying cause of the war.” 

In the first volume he traces very clearly the develop- 
ment of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente and the 
major diplomatic crises from 1871 up to the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
throne. Both the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente 
were originally purely for defense and for some time they 
helped to preserve peace. From 1907 to 1914 opposition 
between the two groups of powers crystallized steadily. 
Four sets of tendencies may be seen in this growing oppo- 
sition: the widening of both systems of alliances to include 
offensive military action as well as defensive ; the tighten- 
ing of the alliances in both systems with greater success 
in the Triple Entente; more distrust within each system 
than is usually believed ; rapid increase of naval and mili- 
tary armaments in both systems. While France’s desire 
to regain Alsace-Lorraine, the Morrocan question, Anglo- 
German rivalry, and various economic questions raised 
serious diplomatic difficulties at different times, the most 
important factors were the Balkan problems caused by 
Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans, Russia’s desire to 
control the Dardanelles and the intense nationalism of the 
Balkan states. On the part of Rumania and Serbia this 
nationalism naturally caused bitter enmity toward Austria- 
Hungary which was regarded as the oppressor of the 
Serbs and Rumanians within its territory. And this 
enmity was to some extent encouraged by Russia. 

Professor Fay devotes his second volume to a detailed 
account of events from the assassination of the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand to the outbreak of the World War. He 
concludes that none of the governments wanted a Euro- 
pean war, but that it broke out because “in each country 
political and military leaders did ceriain things, which led 
to mobilizations and declarations of war, or failed to 
do certain things which might have prevented them.” He 
does not believe that the relative responsibility of any 
country or statesman can be definitely determined even 
with respect to the immediate causes of the war. Even 
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if this could be done, it would not necessarily be true as 
to the underlying causes which had long been tending 
toward the creation of a dangerous situation. His analysis 
of the most salient facts in regard to each country is 
particularly interesting. 

Serbia wanted to bring all the Serbs under one national 
government, which meant freeing those in Austria-Hun- 
gary, and had been encouraged to expect help from Russia. 
After the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
Mr. Pashitch, Serbian prime minister, made no effort to 
discover and punish Serbians in Belgrade who had partici- 
pated in the plot. Serbia believed that war would be 
forced upon her. “That Mr. Pashitch was aware of the 
plot three weeks before it was executed, failed to take 
effective steps to prevent the assassins from crossing over 
from Serbia to Bosnia, and then failed to give Austria 
any warning or information which might have averted 
the fatal crime, were facts unknown to Austria in July, 
ty ... but they are part of Serbia’s responsi- 

Austria, according to Professor Fay, bears the greatest 
responsibility for the immediate outbreak of the war. 
But she considered that she was acting in self-defense 
against the Greater Serbian agitation which seemed to 
threaten her national existence. If the Archduke’s assassi- 
nation through a plot prepared in Belgrade were not 
severely punished Austria would be considered “incapable 
of action.” Therefore Berchtold resolved to crush Serbia 
in war. He framed the ultimatum so that it would be 
rejected, hastily declared war on Serbia to prevent medi- 
ation and ignored Germany’s requests for an understand- 
ing with Russia. “Berchtold gambled on a ‘local’ war with 
Serbia only, . . . but rather than abandon his war with 
Serbia, he was ready to drag the rest of Europe into 
war.” 

“Germany did not plot a European war, did not want 
one, and made genuine, though too belated, efforts to 
avert one. She was the victim of her alliance with 
_ Austria and of her own folly. Bethmann’s belated efforts 
to exert pressure on Berchtold were useless and the En- 
tente powers did not believe in his sincerity.” The invasion 
of Belgium was strategically called for because of Ger- 
many’s geographical position between France and Russia 
and because of her inferiority in number of troops. 

Russia’s responsibility lay in the encouragement she had 
frequently given Serbia to expect Russian help against 
Austria, in her secret military preparations while diplo- 
matic negotiations were being carried on and, especially, 
in her general mobilization “which precipitated the final 
catastrophe, causing Germany to mobilize and declare 
war.” 

Since French diplomatic documents have not been fully 
published, her part is less clear. It is evident that when 
M. Poincaré visited Russia just after the assassination at 
Serajevo he assured the Czar’s government of French 
support to prevent the humiliation of Serbia by Austria. 
While M. Poincaré worked for peace after his return to 
Paris “his great preoccupation was to minimize French 
and Russian preparatory measures and emphasize those of 
Germany, in order to secure the certainty of British sup- 
port in a struggle which he now regarded as inevitable.” 

Sir Edward Grey’s efforts for peace failed “partly but 
not exclusively” because of Germany’s attitude. Pro- 
fessor Fay believes that Sir Edward Grey could probably 
have prevented war if he had warned Germany early in 
the crisis that England would stand by France and Rus- 
sia, or if he had warned France and Russia that England 


would remain neutral. But he could not be sure th 
public opinion would support him in a war against Gerd 
many. He was unwilling to restrain France and Russig 
“because he did not wish to endanger the Anglo-Russiag 
Entente and the solidarity of the Triple Entente, becaug 
he felt a moral obligation to France growing out of the 
Anglo-French military and naval conversations of the pas 
years, and because he suspected that Germany was back 
ing Austria up in an unjustifiable course and that Prussian 
militarists had taken the direction of affairs at Berlin 
out of the hands of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and the 
civilian authorities.” 

The assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
was the factor that consolidated the hostile elements and 
started the chain of events which resulted in the World 
War and “for that factor Serbian nationalism was pri- 
marily responsible.” 

The Origins of the World War takes front rank among 
works dealing with the question of responsibility for the 
conflict. 


Calendar Revision 


The people in every part of the world, as soon as they 
have developed sufficiently, have made efforts to record 
time. Thus the formulation and revision of calendars 
is not a new fashion and our present calendar is of com 
paratively recent origin. The Gregorian calendar now 
in effect in most parts of the world was first adopted by 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and France in 1582, followed by 
Switzerland and the Catholic Netherlands in 1583. It 
was not till 1609 that the Protestant states of Germany 
adopted this calendar, and Great Britain and all her 
colonies put it into effect in 1752. Prior to this the 25th 
of March had been the beginning of the New Year in 
Great Britain and her dependencies. 

At various times suggestions have been made for im- 
provements in the Gregorian calendar. In 1835 an Italian’ 
priest, l’abbé More Mastrofini, suggested that every year 
should begin on Sunday and that the last day of the year 
should have no week-day name. August Compte, a 
Frenchman, proposed in 1849 a calendar of 13 months of 
28 days each with blank days for the last day of the year 
and for the extra day of leap year. In 1908 a bill for 
the reform of the Gregorian calendar was introduced in 
the British Parliament. A congress of European chan- 
bers of commerce recommended in 1910 the calling of an 
international convention for calendar reform. This action 
was followed by similar meetings in Boston in 1912 and 
in Leningrad in 1913. Commercial associations meeting 
in Paris and Liege in 1914 recommended a 13-month 
calendar. In 1917 American business men’started a move 
ment for calendar reform and in 1918 a bill was intro 
duced in Congress which provided for a 13-month calendat 
of 28 days each, the added month to be called Sol (from 
Solstice) and to follow the month of June. The Inter- 
national Astronomical Union in 1919 appointed a com 
mittee to study calendar reform and in 1922 the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce requested the League of 
Nations to take up the question. 

The League of Nations appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry on Calendar Simplification in 1923. This com 
mittee analyzed 185 proposals from 38 nations and filed 
a comprehensive report with the League. These findings 
were accepted by the League in 1926 and the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations transmitted to each 
of the member states a request for the establishment of 
a national committee to study and report on calendaf 
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orm. In response to this request the United States 
bcretary of State asked for an expression of opinion 
from the various government departments regarding cal- 
endar reform and the advisability of forming a national 
committee. The departments of government were in favor 
of the project and on January 4, 1928, the Secretary of 
State indicated that there were no objections to the partici- 

jon of representatives of the government in the work 
of an “unofficial committee.” As a result representatives 
of the Treasury, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, along 
with representatives of economic and social interests, 
formed the National Committee on Calendar Simplifica- 
tion for the United States. Special committees have been 
st up representing industry and commerce; transpor- 
tation and communication; finance; science, engineering 
and technology ; labor ; education; agriculture ; law; jour- 
ralism and publishing; women’s interests; and social, 
fraternal and public interests. 

The chairman of the National Committee is George 
Eastman of the Eastman Kodak Company, and the vice- 
chairman is Charles F. Marvin, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau. The committee desires that expres- 
sions of opinion on calendar simplification, whether affirma- 
tive or negative, should be sent to the Chairman of the 
National Committee on Calendar Simplification, P. O. Box 
1822, Washington, D. C. The committee is ready to 
aiswer all questions and furnish any information desired. 


DEFECTS OF THE CALENDAR 


The Committee of Inquiry of the League of Nations 
summarized three principal defects in the present calendar 
a8 follows : 


l, Inequality in the length of the divisions of the year— 
months, quarters and half-years. 
Lack of fixity in the calendar. 


alian'® = (a) “The dates of periodical events can never be 
yeat fixed with precision.” 

yeat § (b) “The position of the weeks in the quarters varies 
te, a each year; that is to say, the weeks overlap the 
hs of divisions of a year in a different way each time, 
year and complications accordingly arise in the reckon- 
1 for ing of accounts, statistics, etc.” 

ed in (c) “The 15th and 30th of the month are very im- 


ham- portant dates as regards the falling due and the 
of an payment of rents. When these dates are Sundays, 
ction the payments must be postponed or advanced.” 
> and (d) “Finally—and this is, perhaps, the greatest draw- 


eting back from a statistical and commercial point— 
nonth since the various days of the week are not of the 
nove- same value as regards the volume of trade, and 
intro- the years and the months do not from year to 


year include the same number of individual week- 
days, there can be no genuine statistical compari- 


Inter- son between one year and another, while the vari- 

com: ous subdivisions of the year itself—the half-years, 
Inter- quarters and months—are likewise incapable of 
ue of comparison.” 


4. The non-fixity of Easter. 
“The date of Easter varies at present between 
March 22 and April 25, i.e., over a period of 


| filed 35 days, and involves a corresponding displace- 
dings ment of the movable festivals. Numerous dis- 
etary’ advantages result, both from a civil and a religious 
. each point of view.” 


The economic and business difficulties are numerous. 


lendat Measurements in connection with modern science or mod- 
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ern business must be constantly adjusted in conformity 
with the varying number of days in each month. For 
example, in measuring data reported in connection with 
births, marriages, and deaths the number of days in the 
month makes for considerable variation between months 
and increases the difficulties of making reliable compari- 
sons. Records of production must always be interpreted 
according to the changes in the length of the month. The 
output of a factory in February cannot be accurately com- 
pared with the January production without reducing the 
data to a daily basis. Throughout industry wherever 
monthly accomplishment is stated in terms of physical 
measures these difficulties arise. 

There is no possibility of adjusting the days of the 
week so that they will fall on the same dates in the dif- 
ferent months. If a meeting is set for the third Thursday 
of a month the date will fall anywhere from the 15th 
to the 21st of the month. This greatly complicates the 
problem of the accumulation and presentation of data 
needed for the meeting. On the other hand, a meeting set 
for a certain day of the month will fall on different days 
of the week in different months and this increases the 
difficulties people have of keeping appointments. 


CALENDAR PROPOSALS 


The Committee of Inquiry of the League of Nations, 
after examining the many plans presented, found that 
two plans offered sufficient advantages to warrant con- 
sideration. The first contemplates a year of 13 equal 
months of 28 days with the 365th day of the year dated 
as December 29, to be known as “peace-day” or “year- 
day” and observed as an extra Sabbath. The extra month 
would be inserted between June and July and the extra 
day of leap years would be placed on June 29 and ob- 
served as an extra Sabbath or holiday. 

Under this arrangement all months have the same num- 
ber of work-days; each month has the same number of 
whole weeks ; week-days in succeeding years fall on corre- 
sponding days of the month; periods of earning and spend- 
ing are coordinated; all months are comparable; and, it 
is claimed, 13 monthly settlements during a year would 
result in a quicker turnover of money and the handling 
of the same volume of business with less money. Holi- 
days would fall on the same week-day and it is suggested 
that, irrespective of where the anniversary dates fall in 
the week, all holidays be transferred to Monday, as is 
the practice now when a holiday falls on Sunday. This 
arrangement would give more consecutive time in con- 
nection with holidays, and the holidays would not conflict 
to as great an extent as at present, with regular lines of 
activity. 

The first three quarters of the year would be equal in 
length and the final quarter would have only one additional 
day. The last half of the year would also have only one 
additional day. However, the termination of quarterly 
and half-yearly periods would not coincide with the termi- 
nation of months, except at the end of the year, because 
the number of weeks in each quarter, thirteen, is not a 
multiple of the number of weeks in a month. Thus quar- 
terly and half-yearly statements could not be made by add- 
ing together monthly figures. This would require increased 
bookkeeping and a greater number of adjustments when 
comparing past statistics and dates than would a 12-month 
calendar. These objections, however, are evidently not 
regarded seriously by the many business concerns which 
have established a 13-month calendar and find that ac- 
curacy, uniformity, and comparability of data more than 
pay for the extra trouble. 
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The Committee on Inquiry, however, recognizes that 
“the introduction of a year of 13 months implies com- 
prehensive change in long-established customs” and that 
superstitions regarding Friday falling on the 13th, as it 
would regularly, are hard to overcome. They also frankly 
call attention to the fact that the 13-month calendar inter- 
rupts, once a year and twice in leap years, the regular 
occurrence of Sunday. At the same time it should be 
noted that this does not decrease the number of Sabbaths 
in a year. On the contrary, if the 365th day in ordinary 
years and the extra day in leap years were made Sabbaths, 
the 13-month calendar would increase the number of 
Sabbaths over those years in which the 365th day and the 
extra day in leap year did not fall on Sunday. The com- 
mittee is also aware of the complications and expense 
involved in calendar change but experts are at work for- 
mulating tables by which calculations in terms of the new 
calendar and comparisons with the old can be readily 
made. 

Under the 13-month calendar Washington’s Birthday 
would fall upon February 25 (Wednesday), Memorial 
Day on June 10 (Tuesday), Independence Day on Sol 17 
(Tuesday), Columbus Day on October 5 (Thursday) 
and Christmas Day on December 23 (Monday). In re- 
gard to the possibility of changing the dates of holidays 
it is pointed out that even the nativity of Christ has been 
celebrated at different times and in different places on 
dates other than December 25. Also that Washington’s 
birthday fell upon February 11 under the calendar in 
existence before Great Britain adopted the Gregorian cal- 
endar in 1752. Thus it has been already demonstrated 
that there is no particular virtue in maintaining an exact 
interval of 365 days in connection with a transition from 
one calendar to another. 

The other plan involves a year of 12 months of equal 
quarters consisting of 13 weeks and an extra day. In leap 
years there would be two extra days. Under this plan 
two of the months in each quarter would have 30 days 
and the third month 31 days. The quarters and half-years 
would be equal and they could be statistically compared 
without adjustments for varying lengths. The plan re- 
tains the 30- and 31-day month and would involve few 
changes in present habits and customs. Easter and other 
church festivals and fixed dates for holidays can be pro- 
vided for as satisfactorily as under the 13-month plan. 

But the months are not of equal length and the economic 
value of the working days per month varies because one 
month in each quarter has five Sundays and another has 
five Saturdays. Thus there is little improvement over 
the present calendar in the comparability between months. 
Investigations by statisticians have shown that the pro- 
portion of monthly to quarterly and half-yearly account- 
ings is about 3750 to 1. Thus the importance of com- 
parable monthly data greatly overweighs the comparability 
of data by quarters and half-years. Furthermore, the 
months do not have a complete number of weeks—two of 
the months of each quarter have two extra days and one 
month has three extra days. Since the dates of each 
month fall on different days of the week the same diffi- 
culties would arise as under the present calendar. Like- 
wise, this plan, as well as the 13-month plan, interrupts, 
once each year and twice on leap years, the regular occur- 
rence of the Sabbath. The committee points out that in 
general the plan “offers only a partial solution of the cal- 
endar question.” - 

As for dealing with the problem, in connection with 
both of these plans, of disposing of one extra day in ordi- 


nary years and two extra days in leap years, M. B. Cot 
worth, Director of the International Fixed Calend 
League, points out that “the simple remedy for this cog 
fusing defect is, to stop the practice of giving week-dy 
names to ‘year-day’ and ‘leap-day’, which could best iy 
known only by those distinctive names. We propose thy 
those days be established as extra international Sabbath 
days of rest and worship. Such a step, by its ultimas 
effects, would not only stabilize the calendar, but aly 
help to extend the growing desire for peace and brother 
hood among all nations.” This feature of the reform is 
of course, equally applicable to each of the two propose 
lans. 
. To the objection that the inserted days would interruy 
the succession of Sabbaths, and thus do violence to th 
Fourth Commandment, Mr. Cotsworth replies that “th 
Israelites were, by like means to those we propose, con: 
manded to observe once each year at the Feast of Pente. 
cost, a double Sabbath of two days’ duration. The 
calendar effect of thus using two Sabbaths together was 
to cause all Sabbaths of every later year to fall upon 
exactly the same monthly dates year after year. ell 
“Therefore, the adoption of the ‘year-day’ and ‘leap 
day’ feature of the 13-month calendar is literally a retwn 
to the unaltered principle of the Mosaic law, which fixed 
all Sabbaths on yearly unchanging calendar dates. For 
this reason, we are hopeful that the religious authorities 
and adherents in the Jewish, Christian and Mohammedan 
religions, who now form the progressive half of humanity, 
and all of whom accept the truth that Moses was ther 
religious law-giver, will . . . realize that with great bene 
fit to all religions they can all loyally unite in the use of 
the proposed international Sabbath.” 


TRANSITION TO A NEW CALENDAR 


If the various national committees find that there is 
prevailing desire for simplification of the calendar, it w 
be desirable to put it into effect when January 1 of the 
present calendar falls on Sunday. That will occur m 
1933, and it is hoped by the proponents of the reform that 
before then it will be possible to canvass the situation 
and call an international conference for action. Its 
proposed to provide by treaty, ratified by the different 
governments, for the conversion of dates from the old 
to the new calendar, for fixing the maturity of contracs 
and for the pro-rating of fixed charges as determined y 
an adjustment table included in the treaty. Obviously, 
such arrangements are essential in connection with 
an important transition as changing from an old to a new 
calendar. 

That the movement for calendar revision has behind tt 
substantial support is indicated by the fact that it has 
been endorsed by the National Academy of Sciences, tht 
Pan-American Conference of 1928, the Chamber of Cont 
merce of the United States, the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, the International Association 0 
Machinists, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the Trades 
and Labor Council of Canada, the British Trades Unio 
Congress, the International Labor Conference, the Intef- 
national Federation of League of Nations Societies, 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. The chairmal 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs introducel 
in Congress December 5, 1928, a joint resolution request 
ing the President to call an international conference fot 
the simplification of the calendar or to accept an invitatidt 
on behalf of the United States to participate in such 
conference. 


Printed in the U. S. A. 
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